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ICE. KNICKERBOCKER ICE. 
ICE COMPANY. 


Tuomas EB. Cant, Pres’t. BE. P. Kersuaw, V. Pres’t. | 18 open for all who seek Health, Rest, and Home-ltfe 
A. Hunt, Treas E. H. Corweur, See'y. | in the country. re 
T. A. Hexpry, Gen'l Sup't. The main building, two large cottages joined to- 
gether, and these will accommodate twenty-seven 
OFFICE, 485 WALNUT STREET, PHILAD. patients. 
There is also, within the same grounds, a third 
| cottage, containing eight rooms. 
| The location is high up on the west hill-side, 
| where we look down upon the town and out upon the 
| hills, while from our piazzas the Seneca Lake and 
the hills which enclose it are in sight for more than 
y 1 | twenty miles. On the right, and within ten minutes, 
Ninth Street and Washington Avenue, walk, is the far-famed Watkins Glenn. 
Pine Street Wharf, Schuylkill, | A considerable number of Friends from Baltimore 
Armat Street, and P. & G. R. R., Germantown, | ang other parts were our patients here last season 
Market Street Wharf, Camden. N. J., Any farther information can he obtained by ad- 


DOCTOR HAYES’ SANATARIUM, 
Ar Warkiys, N. Y., 


BRANCH OFFICES AND DEPOTS, 


American and Master Streets, 

Ridge Avenue and Willow Street, 
Willow Street Wharf, Delaware Avenne, 
Hanover Street Wharf, Delaware River, 
Twenty Second and Hamilton Streets, 


Cape May, N. J. | dressing, P. H. HAYES, M. D., 
1aT3 Prices for Families, Offices, §e. 1873. | 37-tf Physician and Proprietor. 
8 lbs. daily 55 cents per week. 
54a Aeon My Beco nll FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE. 
ert eee ee ee Fine Buack Sites for Friends ; 
20 ce oe 100 “ “ “ 


Fine Stasps Sitxs for Friends ; 


Half bushel or 40 lbs. 25c. each delivery. j Fine Dress Goons for Friends ; 





pay If you want a pure article delivered prompt- | Fine Lawns AnD GixcHams for Friends ; 
ly, send your order to the Knickerbocker [ee Co. | Fine Suawts for Friends; 
37-6t Fine Monarrs for Friends ; 
——_—_———_ - ————— a | Fine Book Mustins for Friends : 
Fifth mo. 1, 1878. Fine Sitx Buionpe for Friends ; 


Five Frannets for Friends ; 
Fine Giroves anv Mitts for Friends ; 
Fine CLoras ayp Cassimeres for Friends ; 
A very Larce Stock of Pia Goons adapted te 


ANOTHER REDUCTION IN TEAS! 
AT WM. INGRAM’S TEA WAREHOUSE, 
112 South Second Street. 


the wants of Friewps. 
Good Family Black Tea, for 50 cents. Green| HN H. STOKES. 
Teas, from 50 cents up. Black Teas, low priced, 30 JO LATE 
cents up. Also, Young Hyson, Imperial, Japan and | 


Gunpowder Teas. all freshiy imported. Best quality | STOKES & WOOD. 


of Coffee, Freshly Roasted. Store Keepers and 


‘oO 
Families who purchase by the Package, ata still | 8 W. cor. of Seventh and Arch Sts., Phi} » 


ater reduction. Remember, when you want Good! N. B.—Samples sent by mail and goods by express 
eas, at Low Prices, call or send your address to| when desired. 
William Ingram, Tea Dealer, No. 112 South Second | ——_-—- ne arenes . 


St., Philadelphia. Branch Store, 1302 Jefferson St. | 8. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 


902 Spring Gerden St, and 516 N. 9th St 
OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 
VASSALBORO’ Maine. PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 


An English and Classical Boarding sod Dey| Wall Papers and Window Shades. 


School for both sexes. Moderate prices, thorough! gp, Fixture for Shades to roll withont 


training, and good influences. cords is an improvement generally liked. 
Spring term of twelve weeka opens Third mo. 11th, | 22 in 


1873. Address the Principal, See ciieaatal Sa a act 
Ricgarp M. Jonas, IFE OF ELIZABETH FRY, by Susanna Corder. 
Vassalboro’, American edition $3.00, mailed $3.30. For 

Maine. sale by A. LEWIS, 109 N. 10th St. 


RAILROAD™:";" HASSLER & CO. 
BONDS ‘warsto No. 7 Wall &., New York. 
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THE BEST IN USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 


Ice Cream Freezer, 


[Tingley’s Patent], will produce a finer quality of 
Cream in less time and with less labor, than any 
other Freezer made. Is perfectly air-tight, and will 
pay the entire cost of the machine in one season in 
saving of ice alone. Sizes from three to forty quarts. 
Call and see it, or send for catalogue. 
CHAS. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer. 
506 Commerce St., Phila. 


36-16t 


oo AS 


JOS. P. REMINCTON, NY 
PHARMACIST, 


None but legally qualifiea assistants em - 
ployed in compounding prescriptions. 

Pure Spices, fresh Herbs, Brushes, Combs, 
Toilet Requisites. 


Cor. Wolnut and Thirteenth Streets. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


(Successor to) 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Hae always on hand a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 22-ly 


WILLIAM E. BELL, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT. 


General Insurance Agent and Adjuster. Special 
attention given to investments of funds on first 
mortgage securities. Collections made. Taxes paid 
and abstracts of title furnished on real estate in all 
parte of the State. Individuals or corporations who 
desire to invest fonds on choice securities at legal 
interest, ten (10) per cent., may address 

WILLIAM E. BELL, 
Richmond, Ind., or 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 

References—First and Second National Banks, 

Richmond; William Baxter, of Richmond. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 N. Second St. Philadelphia. 


REACHERS’ SORE THROAT CURED or pre- 

vented, STAMMERING and all defects in speech 
removed, and wonderful ease and correctness in 
reading aud speaking acquired, by the use of Prof. 
M. F. EATON’S VOCAL DRILL EX®ROISES, at 
1224 CHESTNUT STREET, Phila. 36-4 
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PENN ROOFING COMPANY. 


We invite attention to our 3 ply roofing as being 
the heaviest and most durable roofing ever manu- 
factured in this country ; 20,000,000 square feet now 
in use, and giving perfect satisfaction. Send for 
samples and circular. 

PENN ROOFING CO, 
36-3m 107 S. Second St., Philada. 


THE NEW BOOK, 
OUR BABY. 


Although issued from the press only a few days 
before the holidays, the sale of this book has ex- 
ceeded the expectation of its friends and the pub- 
lishers. Itis published in one bandsome volume, 


bound in cloth with gilt sides and back, and con- 
taing more than, 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY 


beautiful poems and songs, from the best authbore, 
illustrating babyhood, selected with rare taste by 
the compiler of “Poems of Home Life.” Tinted 
paper, Superbly illustrated, 200 pages. 


Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of $1 37. Ex- 
tra gilt, $1 62. 


WE WILL GIVE 


a copy of this exquisite book, to any boy or girl, or 
older person, who will send ue the names and money 
($4) for two new subscribers to the 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, 
and 12 cents for postage on the book. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
1408 CHESTNUT STREET, Phils. 


‘THE RUSSIAN HEATER. — 
If you would have your houses comfortably and 


economically heated, so that you can regulate the 
fire without going to the cellar, go see 


DANIEL MERSHON’S SONS’ 
PATENT WROUGHT-IRON AIR-TIGHT RUSSIAN 
RADIATOR HEATER, 

At their NEW STORE NO. 1338 CHESTNUT &t., 
epposite the United States Mint. 
Manufacturers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
of Heaters, Ranges, Grates, Slate Mantels, Fire- 
place Heaters, Candy Furnaces, Gas Logs, &c. 


Importers of French and English Fire Screens, 
Fenders, Pokers, Tongs, Standards, Andirons, &c. 


PLUMBING, GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
of all descriptions. 
Works N. W. cor. 12th and Filbert Sis., 
Philadelphia. 
ALBERT HE. MERSHON. @GBORGE B. MERABOF. 
Bend for book of information. 
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beabenti He rivals St. Atsiatine 1 in con- 
fessions of the sins of his boyhood. “It 
would be endless,” he says, “to recount the 
sins of my early days; lyjng, evil-speaking, 
and petty thefts,” he tells us, were of frequent 
occurrence. He stole his mother’s purse. 
Part of the money was spent, boy-like, in 
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treated his subject with candor, discrimina- 
tion, and impartiality. 

Sir James Stephen places Whitefield at 
the head of the “ Evangelical Secession ; 
our author assigns him the loftier po-ition of 
“a brother of all who in every place, and 
under any denomination, call upon the name 


seeing them acted. At fifteen he left the 5 
Grammar School, and, under the pressure of 3 
adverse circumstances at home, despairing of 

access to the University, he returned to the 

Bell Inn, and there, he says, “1 put on my 
blue apron, washed mops, cleaned rooms, and : 
became common drawer for nigh a year and 










of the Lord Jesus Christ.” a half.” Oscillations between depraved tastes i 
Born in the Bell fon at Gloucester, the} (the result of evil companionship,) and re- or 

cireumstat ces of his home and his early life| forming influences, marked this period of his ‘AM 

were not favorable to the formation of a * 





life till he attained his sixteenth year; from 
that period to his dying day he lived amongst 
embittered enemies and jealous friends, with- 
out a stain on his reputation. In 1732 pro- 
vision was made for his entering Pembroke 


noble character. He was ‘a boy of strange 


ema 





* Life and Travels of George Whitefield, M. A. By 
vames Pateraon Gledstone. Longmans, Green & 
Co. 1873. 
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College, Oxford, in the humble capacity of a 


servitor. His humble station had no thorns 
for his pride. It was beiter to wait upon his 
fellow-students at Pembroke College, than on 
boors and drunkards at the Bell Inn, 

He now steadily and successfully applied 

himself to study, no longer interrupted by 
the painfully regular alternations of saint 
and sinner, which had hitherto marked his 
career. In 1734, at the age of twenty, he 
joined the little society of fifteen persons, 
founded by John and Charles Wesley, known 
in the University by the opprobrious name of 
Methodists. To live by rule was the funda- 
mental principle of this earnest-minded asso- 
ciation ; to live according to the spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus, was as yet an unthought-of 
privilege in their lifeless code. 
_ The fastings and hardships prescribed by 
Methodist rule for the season of Lent, were 
duly observed, but by Whitefield with more 
than the required severity, so that when Pas- 
sion week came he could scarcely creep up 
stairs for weakness. His tutor, a kind, con 
siderate man, took the common-sense plan of 
calling in a doctor. “Salvation by works” 
had nearly killed him ; Quietism had nearly 
driven him mad. At length, like Luther and 
another great reformer, George Fox, White- 
field obtained entire deliverance. ‘“ God,” 
he says, “enabled me to lay hold on His 
dear Son by a living faith, and by giving me 
the spirit of adoption, to sea! me, as I humbly 
hope, to the day of everlasting redemption.” 
Aad then, in ianguage almost verbatim with 
that of George Fox, in like deliverance, he 
exclaims, “ Oh! what joy unspeakable and 
full of glory filled my soul.”* 

Our object being to commend the volume 
to the notice of our friendz, we shall not fol- 
low the author in the various details of White. 
field’s laborious life, but content ourselves 
with selecting some of tne more remarkable 
and salient periods and events in his history. 
As qualifying for the Christian ministry, we 
have seen him at length on Christ, the sure 
Foundation. He was ordained a deacon of 
the Anglican Church by Benson, Bishop of 
Glouceter, in 1736. This ordination au- 
thorized him to officiate as a minister of the 
Gospel, but not to cfficiate in the rites of the 
Church. This qualification was conferred by 
his ordination as priest, in January, 1739. 

His first sermon was preached in the church 
of St. Mary de Crypt, in Gloucester, in 1736, 
the precursor of nearly eighteen thousand, or 


* « When all my hopes in men were gone, so that 
1 bad nothing outwardly to belp me, I beard a voice 
which said: ‘There is one, even Christ Jesus, that 
can speak to thy condition,’ and when I beard it my 


heart did leap for joy. The Father of Life drew me 
to His Son by His Spirit."—G. F.'s Journal, Leed’s 
edition, p. 92. 


REVIEW. 
at the rate of ten a week, for thirty-four 
years. Report was made to Dr. Benson that 
fifteen persons had been driven mad by this 
first sermon. The good bishop replied, “ he 
hoped the madness would not be forgotten 
before the next Sunday.” In his early min- 
istrations, the grand leading topics of his ser- 
mons were, “ guilt and its punishment, = 
don and spotless purity, death and eternal ex- 
istence.” The broad, plain statements of 
Scripture sufficed him—repentance towards 
God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ ; but 
about the year 1740 a crisis occurred in 
Whitefield’s apprehension of Christian doe- 
trine. The old Puritan theology began, dur- 
ing a voyage to America, to affect his views. 
He was plunging into Calvinism, determin- 
ing to be more outspoken on “the five points,”* 
whilst his friend, John Wesley, was, as swift- 
ly, rushing into the opposite extreme of Ar- 
minianism. This occasioned for a time a 
breach of friendship, which happily was soon 
healed. In a note (p. 288) our author re- 
lates what he calls a vagabond anecdote, 
which, he says, ought to be true, if it is not. 
“Sometime after the quarrel on the five 
points between Whitefield and Wesley, and 
their happy reconciliation, the two combat- 
ants slept together in the same bed at the 
close of a toilsome day. Wesley knelt down 
to pray before lying down to rest, but White- 
field threw himself upon the bed at once. 
‘George,’ said Wesley in a reproachful tone, 
‘is that vour Calvinism? During the night 
Whitefield awoke and found his friend fast 
asleep on his knees by the bedside ; rousing 
him up, he said, ‘ John, is that your Armin 
anism ?’” 

In his first voyage to Georgia, 1738, an in- 
cident on shipboard illustrates, sorrowfully, 
the bonds which his clerical position and 
episcopal ordination imposed on bis large- 
hearted Christianity. It is thus recorded in 
his journal : 

“ Monday, March 27.— Last night God was 
pleased to take away a black boy of Captain 
Whitings. He was never baptized. Poor 
lad! he was black, and the color ot his skin 
would account for his never having partaken 
of the benefits of this rite of the Church. His 
master wished me to instruct and baptize 
him if it had pleased the Most High that he 
should recover. But God saw fit to order it 
otherwise. His holy will be done! About 
ten in the morning he was wrapped up in a 
hammock and thrown into the sea. I could 
not read the office over him, being unbap- 
tized ; but Captain W. ordered the drum to 


*This theological phrase, “ The five points,” origin- 
ated in the Synod of Dort, in 1618; theysare thus 
briefly expressed, viz., Predestination, Original Sia, 
Particular Redemption, Irresistible Grace, and the 
Perseverance of the Saints. 











beat, and I exhorted all the soldiers and sail- | hospitality. 
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Always willing to hear what 


ors to ‘remember their Creator in the days| good men had to say for their particular 
of their youth,’ and to prepare for that time| views, he discussed with them their argu- 


when ‘ the sea should give up its dead.’ 
that they may lay to heart what has been 
said, and practically consider their latter 
end.” Our author adds this comment: 
“ While to that prayer none can refuse an 
Amen, it would not have been strange had 
some of the men gone away to consider what 
the black boy had done amiss that he should 
be buried like a beast.” 

A life of Whitefield would be imperfect 
which should omit the well-known story of 
his triumph over the philosopher’s prudence, 
whilst the imperturbable Quaker remained 
unmoved in mind or purse. “ Franklin was 
Whitefield’s constant and delighted hearer. 
Calm and self-controlled under most circum- 
stances, his temperament caught fire at the 
preacher’s glowing words. Whitefield had 
consulted Franklin about his orphan house 
for Georgia. Franklin urged that it should 
be built in Philadelphia. Whitefield rejected 
the counsel, and Franklin “decided not to 
subscribe.” “I happened,” says Franklin, 
“soon after to attend one of his sermons, in 
the course of which I perceived that he in- 
tended to finish with a collection, and i si- 
lently resolved that he should get nothing 
from me. I had in my poc\et a handful of 
copper money, three or four silver dollars, 
and five pistoles in gold. As he proceeded I 
began to soften, and concluded to give the 
copper. Ancther stroke of his oratory made 
me ashamed of that, and determined me to 
give the silver ; and he finished so admirably 
that I emptied my pocket wholly into the 
collector’s dish, gold and all. At this sermon 
there was also one of our club who, being of 
my sentiments respecting the building iv 
Georgia, and suspecting a collection, had, by 
precaution, emptied his pockets before he left 
home. Towards the conclusion of the dis- 
course, however, he felt a strong inclination 
to give, and applied to a neighbor who stood 
néar him, to lend him some money for the 
purpose. The request was made to perhaps 
the only man in the company who had the 
firmness not to be affacted by the preacher. 
His answer was, ‘ At any other time, friend 
Hopkinson, I would lend thee freely; but 
not now, for thee seems to be out of thy right 
senses,” 

This was probably mere Quaker prudence, 
not dislike or hostility. 

“The picture of his life at Bristol,” says 
Mr. Gledstone, “ would not be complete with- 
out some mention of his kind and frater- 
nal intercourse with Quakers. The fiery, 
vehement, weeping clergyman had as great 
attractions for them as for any body of men, 
and he was often invited to partake of their 





Oh | ments for discarding all outward signs, for 


omitting baptism and the Lord’s Supper, for 
denying an outward call to the ministry, and 
for insisting so much upon an inward life. 
He told them he thought their omissions were 
not satisfactory, while their positive view, the 
holding of an inward life, placed religion too 
much in the non use of externals. He thought 
it was good that they should desire an inter- 
nal Christ; but for his part, he wanted an 
external Christ as wel] ; so marvellously did 
he fail,” says our author, “on account of the 
scholastic way in which he had been taught 
to look upon theological truths, to apprehend 
the true oneness of much of his own teaching 
and theirs. When he preached, he insisted 
as much as George Fox himself, on the aeces- 
sity of having Christ in the heart, of being 
spiritually minded and of attaching 
more value to the hidden life of the soul, than 
to the outward life of forms. He was almost 
a Quaker in an Anglican’s gown. But when 
he chatted with the Quaker by the fireside, 
he was the gownsman of Oxford, jealous for 
his order, his calling, and the sacraments he 
had t> administer. However, he cared little 
for the differences when he considered the 
sincerity and simplicity among his Friends, 
thought that their catholic spirit was beauti- 
ful, and prayed God to keep him from ex- 
tremes. 

(To be concluded.) 


ee 


EXCEEDING ABUNDANTLY. 


“We were studying the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, and had got to the end of the third 
chapter. When we read the last two verses, 
‘ Now unto Him who is able to do exceedingly 
abundantly above all that we ask or think, 
according to the power that worketh in us, 
unto Him be glory, throughout all ages ;’ this 
expression fell upon my soul like a revelation 
from God. He can do by His power, I said 
to myself, above all we ask, above all even 
that we can think—nay, exceedingly abund- 
antly above all! A full trust in Christ for 
the work to be done within my poor heart 
now filled my soul. We all three knelt 
down; and although I had never fully con- 
fided my inward struggle to my friends, the 
prayer of Rieu was filled with such admira- 
ble faith as he would have uttered had he 
known all my wants. When I arose in that 


inn room at Kiel, I felt as if my wings were 
renewed as the wings of eagles. From that 
time forward I comprehended that my own 
efforts were of no avail; that Christ is able 
to do all by His power that worketh in us; 
and the habitual attitude of my soul was to 
lie at the foot of the cross, crying to Him, 
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‘Here I am, bound hand and foot, unable to 
move, unable to do the least thing to get 
away from the enemy who oppresses me. Do 
all thyself. I know that thou wilt do it. Thot 
wilt even de exceeding abundantly above all 
that I ask’ 

“I was not disappointed ; a]l my doubts 
were removed, my anguish quelled, and the 
Lord extended to me peace as a river. Then 
I could comprehend with all saints what is 
the breadth and length and depth and height, 
and know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge. Then was I able to say, ‘ Return 
unto thy rest, O! my soul, for the Lord bath 
dealt bountifully with thee.’ ””— Merle D' Au- 
bigné. 

"From a Tract. 
A WORD FOR YOUNG DISCIPLES. 
BY J. HORNE, 

My Dear Young Friend :—A deep solicitude 
for your progress in the ways of God induces 
me to write you a few lines. I wish to say 
what may help you in the use of the means 
God bas appointed for growing in grace and 
in a knowledge of Christ. The evil tenden- 
cies of our nature, the allurements of the 
world, and the temptations of Satan, make 
it necessary that you should be very watch- 
ful, very diligent, and very prayerful, or you 
will lose the joy you now have, and possibly 
the peace too. 

God has made abundant provision for 
our growth in the knowledge of Himeelf, 


and for preserving us from the power of 


evil. It is well to have our minds quite set- 
tled on simple elementary truths. The Spirit 
of God who wrote the Bible (2 Peter i. 21) 
is living in the hearts of true Christians, and 
if we believe that, and expect Him ta teach 
us its meaning, and to produce a love for it 
in us, He will do so. Too much cannot be 
said about getting a large acquaintance with 
Scripture. It contains God’s thoughts, and 
the more of those thoughts occupy our minds, 
the more effectually will cur own thoughts be 
displaced by them—our own, which come 
from hearts that are “deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked.” (Jer. xvii.) 
But this knowledge of Scripture, that is 
all-important, may become with some minds 
little more than a matter of study, as a sci- 
ence would be; merely a subject for the mind 
to exercise itself upon, rather than a mighty 
moving power of the heart—a ruling princi- 
ple of the life. This exercise of the mind 
only must be carefully guarded against, for 
if not, we shali be reading mainly for the 
sake of gaining knowledge, and “ knowledge 
puffeth up,” if we have not at the same time 
grace to use it aright. The habit of mind 
necessary for us is to use—diligently to use, 
romptly to put in practice any truths we 
earn. Then, and then only, shall we prove 
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its value. But in order to use that truth 
aright, it is essential that we should regard 
the order in which it is given us, and the 
proportions of it also! giving most of our 
thoughts to that which is brought most fre- 
quently before us in the Bible, and not to 
that which we think of the most importance. 
Some Christians are continually ringing the 
changes on a few passages of Scripture, as 
though they had made a little Bible tor them- 
selves out of God’s great Bible. This is very 
impertinent, and it has a very unbappy effect 
upon the minds of those who practise 
it. They cannot have large and correct views 
of God’s will, and therefore cannot serve 
Him with the same intelligence and efficien- 
cy that a Christian does who desires to em- 
brace the whole counsel of God. A child of 
Ged ina healthy state of mind will not wish 
to omit any part of his Father’s will, and in 
order to avoid this omission, it is well to read 
regularly through the Bible; once a day, 
perhaps, in the Old Testament, and once a 
day, at least, in the New Testament. We 
should read it deliberately, after baving 
sought help from God that we may under- 
stand it, but specially following the reading 
by prayer that we may feel iis power—that 
the Holy Ghost may press it on our con- 
science. The more distinctly that word is 
before our minds, the more will our affections 
be drawn out towards God the Father and 
God the Son. 

It is plain from the form of expression 
Jesus frequently uses, that He would have 
us set Himself before us in all our ways, just 
as He set His Father before Him. (Ps. xvi.) 
I believe nothing so really helps us—nothing 
so cheers us, as keeping the Lord Jesus clear- 
ly before us in our daily walk. This is not 
difficult where fervent love is in exercise. A 
setting of Him before us makes every one of 
His words a law of love to our conscience— 
weakens the power of evil over us—lessens 
our thoughts of self—gives us true thoughts 
of all that is in the world, and prompts to 
all that is pleasing in His sight. Beware, 
then, of the first disposition towards shyness 
of His presence. You cannot go on happily 
if you do not feel Jesus is really with you 
in all your words, your actions, and your pur- 
poses. 


In His presence you are happy, 
In His presence you're secure, 


and nowhere else, depend upon it, be your 
efforts what they may. “In thy presence is 
fullness of joy.” 

Particularly watch against a spirit ot in- 
dependence of God—the exercise of a strength 
you may seem to have gained against evil, 
apart from Christ. No knowledge of truth 
you may acquire will be of the least practi- 
cal value if you lose the position of habitual 
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dependence on Jesus. Live upon Him as| brushed and shining hair, tidy pinafores (and 
the branch does on the tree. Your spiritual | sometimes well-polished shoes or boots), are 
life and strength lie in Him alone. Just as| now rather the rule than the excep:ion in 
a branch must wither if torn from its parent| these well-conducted and very interesting 
stem, so will your life wither if you fail to|schools. The same remark applies to the 
wait upon Jesus, and your strength must de-|schools for the very poor Jewish children, 
cline if you are not conscious of drawing con-| numbering, when I visited them a few weeks 
tinually from Him. He says, “ Abide in| ago, about three thousand in attendance, boys, 
Me,” and no three words in the whole Bible| girls, and infants. If the education bestowed 
contain weightier truth. The figure of the| accomplished nothing more than this, it Is 
branch in the vine explains them. Let the|something; but we know that far, very far, 
branch be severed from the stem but for the| more is acquired, and that therefore what- 
shortest period,—can the sap flow? Will not | ever is omitted or neglected, schools for poor 
the leaves wither? Can any fruit appear?|children have an imperative claim on our 
“ Without Me,” Jesus says, or severed from | support and sympathy. 
Me, “ ye can do nothing.” We may be very| And ragged schouls, literally ragged, are 
busy, but we can do nothing for Christ, ex-| yet to be found; schools in which a neat and 
cept as we are abiding in Christ. Let this| tidy child is still the exception. 
precious living oneness with Christ be the one| Perhaps there is not a truer type of a 
thought of your mind—the one enj»yment of | Ragged School than one well known and 
your heart—the one mainspring of your con-| often visited by Friends and others, in George 
duct. You cannot go right without it, and| Yard, Whitechapel, and yet a considerable 
you cannot go far wrong while it maintains| proportion of these dear children are no 
its due place. You may have—will have| longer “ragged.” When met the other even- 
trial, but knowing and experiencing this one-| ing in the character of a Band of Hope, it 
ness with Jesus will enable you to bear it.| was most refreshing to see so many in the 
Your own evil desires may worry you, but| foremost ranks whose animated countenances 
living on Him as He lived on His Father,| were a pretty correct index of happy young 
will enable you to check them and keep them | hearts, filled with a hope hardly compatible 
under. The world may spread its baits before | with an unwashed face and hair uncombed. 
you, but clinging to Jesus you can say,| One of these, a girl of some thirteen or four- 
“The Lord is my portion,—I can let the glit-| teen winters, shone out more brightly than 
tering nonsense of the world go.” any among this youthful throng, aad yet with 
Be caretul what you read. There is a|so much of true simplicity and uapreteading 
great deal written in the present day that| grace, that her only feeling appeared to bea 
seems to pay outward respect to Christianity, | desire that others might be alike blessed and 
coming from minds at enmity (with it. Such | happy. 
books are dangerous. If our hearts are| “Come here, my child,” was the call of the 
alive and warmed with God’s truth, we can| master, “tell this gentleman about your 
easily test the character of any book in which | father and mother.” The color rose into her 
principles of conduct appear. Avoid “light” | cheeks as she began (in effect, if not the exact 
reading. You have a fund of perpetual en-| words), “ Please sir, there was a time when 
joyment in your soul—do not deny this by| we were all very miserable, we were almost 
turning back to the pleasures of the world.| without food and clothes and fire, because the 
Shun everything that puts you out of tune| money went for drink ; but I joined the Band 
for free and earnest inter.ourse with God.|of Hope, and I thought how nice it would be 
Really useful, well-written books on science, | if dear father and mother would give up the 
history, ete., of which many are to be had, | drink, and so I said, ‘ Wouldn't we be happy, 
will not, unless the mind be overburdened, | dear father, if you and mother and all the 
unfit for communion with God, or service for | rest were teetotallers? we might have better 
Him. food, and better clothes, and better furniture, 
and perhaps we might all attend worship to- 
gether, and oh! if we were all Christians,’” 
The pleadings of this little one were not in 
vain. They banished the drink, and the 
blessing has come. Before I left the school- 
room that evening, the father entered. His 
child hastened to give him a hearty welcome, 
and with a smile of joyful triumph brought 
him to me, saying, “I have brought father.” 
Their hearts were full, and so was mine, I 
took a hand of each, and held them tight and 
smiling faces, smoothly! long, saying to the good man, “ Thank God 


































(To be concluded.) 
ecnltiiniiages 
From The Monthly Record. 
CHILDREN’S MINISTRY. 
An hour in a Ragged School. 

A beautifully transforming influence has come 
over many a school once emphatically “ rag- 
ged.” This change is especially conspicuous 
in the schools under the care of Mary Anne 


Marriage at Motley Street, Willow Walk, 
and Willow Street. 


Well-washed, 
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that He gave you such a child.” “I do, sir,” 
was his brief reply. The feeling was too deep 


for many words, I do really believe that if 
there is such a thing as happiness on earth, 
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From Philada. Evening Bulletin. 
THE MODOC TRAGEDY. 
LETTER FROM DR. THOMAS’ 8ON. 


“Say Francisco, April 14th, 1873.—Hon. 


‘ that father and that daughter had it then. A. A. Sargent, United States Senator — Dear 
And it was my privilege to share it with them,|Srr: It suddenly occurs to me to write youa 
and to leave them in His hands who only can 
keep us from falling, and present us faultless 

glory with exceed- 

x * 


before the presence of His 
ing joy. ° ° 

And such is the ministry of children. 
J. G. 


oe 
THE FROZEN SHIP. 


In the year 1775, the captain of a Green- 
land whaling-vessel found himself at night 
eurrounded by icebergs, and “lay to” until 
morning, expecting every moment to be 
ground to pieces. In the morning he looked 
about, and saw a ship near by. He bailed it, 
but received no arswer. Getting into a boat 
with some of the crew, he pushed out for the 
mysterious craft. Coming alongside the ves- 
sel, he saw through the port-hole a man at a 
table, as though keeping a log-book. He 
hailed him, but got no answer. He went on 
board the vessel, and found the man sitting 
at the log book frozen to death. The lest 
date in the log-book was 1762, showing that 
the versel had been drifting for thirteen years 
among the ice. The sailors were found, some 
frozen among the hammocks, and others in 
the cabin. For thirteen years this ship had 
been carrying its burden of corpses,—a drift- 
ing sepulchre, manned by a frozen crew. 

There had been Jife in that ship once; and 
courage and activity, and zeal, and prompt- 
ness, and ready obedience to the word of 
command ; but all this was past. The Arctic 
chill bad come upon them, the stupor of death 
had touched them one by one, until the last 
solitary watcher yielded to his fate and ail 
were dead ! 

Are there not churches that are in a some- 
what similar plight? They have sailed away 
from the open sea of blessing and prosperity, 
and the eunny latitudes of faith and humility ; 
they have drifted into the frozen regions of 
pride, and worldliness, and sin, impelled by 
love of gain, or by a vain curiosity to explore 
the secrets of Divine wisdom; they have 
passed the realms of warmth and life, and 
floated into the icy wastes of death and deso- 
lation. 

Christian voyager, beware of the Arctic 
regions of pride and worldliness and dead 
formality ; beware of the deadly slumbers of 
the frigid zone. Speed away to summer 
climes; live near the Lord, who is a sun and 


few words, It was undoubtediy through you 
that father was appointed upon the commis- 
sion to the Modocs, and it may be that, in 
spite of your judgment to the contrary, your 
feelings may condemn your agency in the 
matter. Do not reproaeh yourself; neither 
for cur sakes let the pelicy of the nation to- 
ward the Indians be changed in its spirit—in 
obedience to the frenzy of the hour. * * 
If the severest punishment be visited upon 
the hostile Indians, let peace and justice and 
security be still sought for others. Father’s 
heart was in the cause in which he gave his 
life, and the cause is worthy and must be 
persevered in. We suffer for the ill deeds of 
our own race, and must still suffer, perhaps. 
But we owe it to ourselves and to the Indians 
to persevere. I hope you are with me still 
in this. I hope General Grant is. The In- 
dians must know our power, and that our 
mercy is not cowardice—they must know our 
word is true. ° : . 

“The Indians are what they are, I believe, 
because the whites with whom they are in 
contact have been what they have been. We 
are to blame; not the poor Modocs; but the 
rapacious, lawless, perfidious whites are guilty 
of his blood. We blame no one for his death. 
Now that the firet shock has paesed away, we 
find more to rejoice in than mourn over. * * 
We will pluck up our hearts, and follow on 
till God grants us the blessing of death. 

“This flurry will soon pass over. Without 
saying anything now, let the Government ad- 
here to its grand purpose to be just and true 
to these children of the land. of ° 

“ Yours, truly, 
“ E. C. Toomas.” 

Conoress, by “an act to prevent cruelty 
to animals while in transit by railroad, or 
other means of transportation, within the 
United States,” approved March 3d, 1873, 
provided that “no railroad company whose 
road forms any part of a line of road over 
which animals shall be conveyed from one 
State to another, or the owners or masters of 
steam, sailing, or other vessels carrying ani- 
mals from one State to another, shall confine 
them for a longer period than twenty eight 
consecutive hours, without unloading for rest, 
water, and feeding for a period of at least five 
consecutive hours, unless prevented from 80 
unloading by sterm or other accidental 


a shield, and whose favor is life, and whose! causes.” The law is enforced by a penalty of 


leving kindness is better than life—The 
Christian. 


| 


not less than one hundred dollars nor more 
than five hundred for every violation thereof. 
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A shameless abuse too often perpetrated upon 
animals is sought to be correeted by this oe 
islation. The right of Congress to pass such 
a law is given under the power of regulating 
commerce among the several States. 


pe 
VIENNA. 


“ There is one respect in which the Vienna 
Exposition will far surpass in interest any 
other that has ever been held—that is, the 
variety of faces and costumes which will be 
witnessed at it. A visit to that city even in 
ordinary times is equal toa year of ethno- 
logical study. Of the two great navigable 
water-paths between Europe and the East— 
the Adriatic, with Trieste at its head, and the 
Danube, with Vienna for its portal—this is 
the one along which the historic development 
of commerce and civilization has taken place. 
The Turkish Jews, who, driven out of Spain, 
had to find among the followers of Moham- 
med the protection which the followers of 
Christ denied them, became the chief agents 
of the great current of trade between Asia 
and Europe. They still use Spanish as their 
regular language, while they wear—at least 
the men do—the Oriental costume, which 
makes their entrance into Turkey more easy. 
At the same time there are blended with this 
costume most eddly certain antique Syrian 
vestments. (Among those banished from 
Spain was a patriarch, who then took the 
name of Disraeli, the founder of the family 
which has become historical in England.) 
The streets of Vienna are agreeably varied 
with Armenians and Russians (really Hun- 
garians), all of whom are engaged in plying 
between Vienna and the East, but are usu- 
ally habited in the styles which are more 
adapted to the Asiatic cities, where dress is 
of more importance to free and easy inter- 
course. Nevertheless, as those who have 
visited Asia Minor, oreven Little Russiaalone, 
well know, these international costumes have 
some features of compromise, and it will be at 
the great Exposition that the real masquerade 
of all the costumes of the East will perpetual- 
ly movealong the streets of Vienna. Vienna 
has cultivated a power of beautiful work man- 
ship unequalled in any other city of Europe. 
Vienna alone among highly civilized and 
manufacturing cities, has the bluod to sympa- 
thize with the Byzantine love of having 
everything beautiful, whatever be the coarse 
utility to which it is devoted. The kitchen 
skewer must have an ornamental head, like a 
gold hair-pin. And Vienna is the only En- 
ropean city which is in a position to know 
completely the wants and tastes of the East. 
Hence a stranger roams among the shops 


endlessly, as under woven spells.”—Late 
Paper. 
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CLEAN WATER FOR COWS. 
We bave repeatedly called the attention of 


our farmer friends to the importance of pure 
water for cows. The following extract fur- 
nishes so pertinent an illustration of what we 
have said on this subject, that we cannot re- 
frain from quoting it :— 


“ Prof. Law, of Cornell University, gets his 


supply of milk from a‘ milkman.’ One day, 
during the hot weather, he observed a pecu- 
liar ropy appearance in the cream which had 
risen on the milk. He examined it under a 
powerful microscope, and found it filled with 
living organisms of a character quite foreign 
to good milk. He immediately called upon 
his milkman to inquire concerning his man- 
agement of steck and general treatment of 
milk, with a view of accounting for the 
trouble. There was no fault discovered at 
the dairy house, in the milking, or in the 
treatment of the milk ; but on looking through 
the pastures, he found that the cows, for lack 
of clean, running water, were compelled to 
slake their thirst for the most part from a 
stagnant pool. This water he examined under 


the microscope, and discovered the same class 


of organisms as those in the cream. He then 
took some of the blood from the cows and 
examined it under the glass, when the same 
organisms made their appearance. He next 
obtained a specimen of good milk—milk 


which on examination was free from impuri- 
ties, and into this he put a drop of water 


from the stagnant pool. Ina short space of 


time the milk developed an infinite number 


of theee living organisms, and became simi- 


lar in character to the milk obtained from 
his milkman. He examined the cows, and 
made the usual thermometer tests for deter- 
mining health and disease in animals. The 


cows were found to be hot and feverish, thus 
evidently showing that these organisms, en- 


tering the circulation, had affected the health 


of the animals.”— Boston Journal of Chemia- 


try. 


A SIMPLE FLORAL ORNAMENT. 


A contributor to the Gardeners’ Magazine 
says that a lady friend of his gathered a 
handful of the flowers of Forget-me-not, Myo- 
sotis palustris, and to preserve them as long a 
period as possible, they were put in a large 
soup plate filled with rain-water. The flowers 
were placed near the window, so as to enjoy 
the advantages resulting from an abundance 
of light and air, and the water was replenished 
when needful. In about three weeks, white 
thread-like roots were emitted from the por- 
tion of the flower-stalks in the water, and they 
ultimately formed a thick net-work over the 
plate. The flowers remained quite fresh, ex- 
cepting a few of the most advanced, when 
gathered, and, as soun as the roots began to 
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run in the water, the buds began to expand, 
to take the place of those which faded, and 
up to the middie of November the bouquét 
— if it may be so called—was a dense mass of 
flowers, and a more beautiful or chaste orna 
ment for the indoor apartment cannot be 
imagined. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 10, 1873. 


Brs_e Revision.—A correspondent of the 
Review recently expressed a hope that the 
project of issuing a revised translation of the 
Scriptures will not be approved among 
Friends, Perhaps the design of the Com- 
mission now engaged upon that work may not 
be univereally understood. 

Let it be first stated in explanation of this, 
that all who understand the Hebrew and 
Greek languages are agreed, that a degree of 
scholarship in those languages is possible 
now, through the advance of critical study, 
such as was not attainable when, in 1606, 
James I. committed the preparation of an 
authorized version to fifty-four English cler- 
gymen. It is not certainly known what 
edition of the Greek text of the New Testa- 
ment was employed by these translators. So 
far, then, from its being remarkable that there 
were minor oversights still left in the revised 
or “ authorized” translation, it is only won- 
derful that they are so few; that no doctrine 
or important historical truth is altered or es- 
sentially obscured by the errors of the Eng- 
lish text. 

Moreover, it is not to be forgotten, that 
similar minor diversities, in considerable 
number, exist amongst the most ancient 
manuscripts, both of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Of the three which have the great- 
est importance, the Vatican, Alexandrine, and 
Sinaitic, the last named is the oldest and most 
extensive ; and it has only been known since 
1844, and fully studied since 1859. 

Those who are desirous to perceive how 
we may obtain, on some points, a closer 
and more satisfactory interpretation of 
Scripture than our authorized version, may 
with advantage refer to the translation made 
by Anthony Purver (a minister among 
Friends), published by the aid of Dr. John 
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Fothergill in 1764. While often less 
elegant than King James’ version, it is ad- 
mitted by scholars to be unsurpassed in ex- 
actness : and the differences in rendering are 
often very interesting and instructive. 

Nothing is more natural than that a strong 
fervent feeling should attach to our English 
Bible. Its language is, more than that of 
all other books, our “ mother tongue.” All 
our religious feelings and convictions are in- 
terpenetrated with its words and associations. 
More of the poetry of our thoughts hus taken 
shape from it than from the poems of all 
uninspired writers that we have read. It is 
right to love it. But we should not idolize 
the vehicle of truth, nor forget that human 
language, like all other possessions of men 
upon earth, is subject to secular mutation ; 
only “the Word of God abideth forever.” 
Quite a large number of words have changed 
their common meaning since the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. These a revised 
translation will be likely to modify so as to 
make them more intelligible. 

No lover of truth ehould fear to have the 
original utterances of the holy men of old 
by whom the Bible was “ given by inspira- 
tion,” made known to us as exactly and as 
fully as possible. The members of the 
Commission now engaged upon the work 
of revision not being exclusively of any 
one denomination, and including some schol- 
ars in this country, as well as in Great Brit- 
ain, we may hope that no narrow sectarian 
bias will be allowed to impair their judg- 
ment. It is understood that they will pre- 
serve the words and construction of our pres- 
ent version as far as correctness will allow ; 
and, since all persons will still be at liberty 
to use either the old version or the new at 
their own choice, it may be confidently ex- 
pected, that only good will result from this 
important work, 


InstncERITY IN SpeEcH.—Few precepts 
of our Lord Jesus Christ are more often dis- 
regarded than that enjoining simple truth- 
fulness. “ Let your yea be yea, and your 
nay, Day ; for whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of evil.” Those usages of society 
which sanction untruthful words of “ cour- 
tesy ” must be here included. Observation 
shows that these usages are most prevalent 









and extreme in semi-barbarous nations, and 
steadily lessen with the growth of true re- 
finement, especially under Christian culture. 
Adulation, obsequiousness and etiquette are 
more conspicuous in the courts of China and 
Japan than in those of Europe; and are pro- 
verbially diminished in republican society. 
In William Penn’s words, one may be “ civil 
beyond all forms of breeding,” without ever 
swerving from the truth. Indeed, true cour- 
tesy, like all other virtues, must be “ rooted 
and grounded in. love.” No artificial code 
can approach the heart-felt amenity of him 
who would, in the love of Christ, lay down 
his life for his friends. 

Some of the lesser violations of entire sin- 
cerity of speech are so common as to be, per- 
haps, unconsciously allowed. This may be 
the case, for example, with those who, in 
public discourse, use such expressions as “a 
single moment,” or, “just one word,” to en- 
courage their hearers to expect an earlier 
close than they are really ready to reach. It 
is not well to be hypercritical in such matters ; 
but the Christian principle certainly is, to 
speak always nothing but thetruth. This doesnot 
forbid silence, where withholding expression 
may be best (Proverbs xi, 12, 13); but it 
does forbid equivocation in speech, and in- 
sincerity in every form. This being the 
essence of the testimony to “plainness of 
speech and behaviour ” borne, from its origin, 
by the Society of Friends, it can never be 
abandoned, being founded upon the teach- 
ing and example of Christ. 





Tae GoverNMENT AND THE INDIANS.—C. Delano, 
Secretary of the Interior, bas written a letter, dated 
the 15th of last month, in which be asserts the unani- 
mous agreement of the members of the Cabinet with 
the President, in maintaining unchanged the policy 
of our Government towards the Indians. 

Accounts have, within a few days, been published 
in several papers, of outrages perpetrated by white 
men upon members of the Modoc and other tribes in 
Uregon and Californjs, more than twenty years ago. 
One of these accounts, referring to the treacherous 
killing of the fathers ot two or more of the Indians 
who assassinated Gen. Canby and Dr. Thomas, has 
been contradicted. Another, according to which, 
in 1851, twenty-two Iodians were killed by a can- 
non shot fired by some white men whom they had 
just assisted to unload a boat, is given in a letter 
from Anson Dart to the Indian Commissioners. This, 
at least, is probably true; and to this and similar 
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acts of violence is ascribed the Indian war in Oregow 
of 1854-5. 


The following view of the Indian character, sup- 
posed to have been penned by General Sherman, is 
extracted from a report made by him and three other 
officers of the U. S. army, to the President, in 1868: 


“Naturally, the Indian bas many noble qualities. 
He is the very embodiment of courage. Indeed, at 
times be seems insensible of fear. If he iscruel and 
revengeful, it is because he is outlawed, and his 
companion is the wild beast. Let civilized man be 
his companion, and the association warms into life 
virtues of the rarest worth. Civilization bas driven 
him back from the home he loved; it bas often tor- 
tured and killed him, but it could never make him 
a slave. 

* * * “So little accustomed to kindness from 
others, it may not be strange tha: he often hesitates 
to confide. Proud himself, and yet conscious of the 
contempt of the white man, when suddenly aroused 
by some new wrong, the remembrance of old ones 
still stinging bis soul, he seems to become, as ex- 
pressed by himself, blind with rage. If he fails to 
see the olive-branch or flag of truce in the bands of 
the Peace Commissioner, and in savage ferocity 
adds one more to his victims, we should remember 
tbat for two and a half centuries he has been driven 
back from civilization, when bis passions might 
have been subjected to the influence of education 
and softened by the lesson of Christian charity.” 


A letter from a son of Dr. Thomas, upon the same 
subject, is inserted in another part of our present 
number. 
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MARRIED. 


SYMMES—WHITE.—On the 24th of Fourth mo., 
1873, at Piney Woods, Perquimans County, North 
Carolina, William A. Symmes to Margaret M., daugh- 
ter of David and !sabella White, of Belvidere, North 
Carolina. 


initpeciccomgecie a 
DIED. 


SUTTON.—On the 7th of Fourth month, 1873, at 
Mansfield, Ohio, Mary Ann, widow of David Sutton; a 
member of New York Monthly Meeting. 


COBBS.—On the 19th of First month, 1873, Mary, 
wife of Robert Cobbs, in her 63d year ; a devoted 
and worthy member of Damascus Monthly Meeting, 
Ohio. The promise, “ Thou wilt keep him in per- 
fect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee, because 
he trusteth in Thee,” was to her fully verified. The 
greater her suffering the more sbe rejoiced and 
praised her Saviour, saying, “ My faith is firm as a 
rock; I am fixed on a Rock, the Rock Christ Jesus.” 

NEWLIN.—On the 27tb of Eleventh month, 1872, 
Anna Jane, daughter of Enoch and Margaret New- 
lin (the latter deceased), in the 18th year of her age. 
She was of an amiable and retiring disposition, be- 
loved by all ; and through a lengthened period of 
sickness bore all the suffering with meekness and 
resignation, saying, ‘If it was the Lord’s will that I 
should be taken away, I am willing,” and pacsed 
away in a calm, sweet peace, 

NEWLIN —Un the 24th of Twelfth month, 1872, 
Martha, daughter of Enoch and Amy Newlin, aged 
about 3 years. 

HOBSON.—On the 22d of First month, 1873, at 
the residence of ber son-in-law, Enoch Newlin, 
Lydia, widow of Jesse Hobson, in the 7lst year of 
her age. Near her close, sbe said to those around 
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her that her end was near, and she was waiting for 
it. 

The above three were members of Poplar Grove 
Preparative and Pleasant Hill Monthly Meetings, Ind. 

HAISLEY.—On the 27th of Second mo., 1873, at 
his residence in Grant Co., Indiana, Eli Haisley, in 
the 48th year of bis age; a member of Back Creek 
Monthly Meeting. His family and friends have a 
comforting trust that his end was peace. 


COMPTON.—On the 12th of Third mo., 1873, 
Ellen, wife.of Israel Compton, in the 50th year of 
her age ; a member of North Branch Montbly M- et- 
ing, Iowa. She died with a full assurance of a 
glorious immortality eternal in the beavens. 

WILSON.—On the 22d of Fourth mo., 1873, 
Wm. B. Wilson, in the 74th year of his age; a 
member of Baltimore Quarterly Meeting. His end 
Was peace, trusting iu the merits of a crucified Re- 
deemer. 

STUART.—On the 31st of Third mo., 1873, at her 
residence in Chatham Co., North Carolina, Amy 
Catharine, wife of David N.S uart, in the 22d year 
of htr age. She was a faithful wife, loved to con- 
verse on religious subjects, and leaves the consoling 
belief that her end was peace. 

HARVEY.—On the 24th of Tenth mo., 1872, 
William Harvey, a member of Whitewater Monthly 
Meeting, Iod., aged 84 years. He was beloved by the 
charch and highly esteemed by the community 
around. He departed this life with an unwavering 
faith in the blessed realities of immortal glory. He 
was one of the early settlers near Richmond, Indi- 
ana, and did a great deal for the building up and 
sustaining of the Soriety of Friends in the early set- 
tlement of the country. 

ABLE —On the 19th of Fourth month, 1873, at 
ber residence, County of Leeds, Ontario, Sally, widow 
of the late Lyman Able, aged 72 years ; an esteemed 
member and Elder of Leeds Monthly Meeting. She 
was a woman of few words; yet we believe sbe 
filled up her allotted place in the Church Militant. 
She wore eminently the ornament of a meek and 
quiet epirit, which is in the sight of God of great 
price. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH. 

The Annual Meeting will be held in the Commit- 
tee Room of Arch Street Meeting- house, on Third 
day, 5th mo. 27th, 1873, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

Wa. Evans, Secretary. 

Philadelphia, 5th mo., 1873. 


GENERAL MEETINGS ALREADY ANNOUNCED. 

West Branch, Indiana Y. M., 5th mo., 19th, 10 A.M. 

Pleasant Plain, lowa Y. M., 5th mo. 19tb, 11 A.M. 

Owl Creek and Alum Creek, Obio Y. M., 5th mo. 
23d, 3 P.M. 

New Sharon, Jowa Y. M., 5th mo. 25th. 

New Garden, Iowa Y. M., 6th mo. 6th, 10 A.M. 

Cole Creek, lowa Y. M., 6th mo. 13th, 10 A.M. 

Somerset. Mass., New England Y. M., 6th mo. 16th, 
4 P.M. 


New York YearRty Meetine will convene at Roch- 
ester, Fifth month 30th, at 10 o’clock A. M. The 
Executive Committee, appointed to provide for 
Friends in attendance, take this method of inform- 
ing those at a distance, that ample arrangemen’s are 
made for the accommodation of all Friends in our 
own and other Yearly Meetings, who may desire to 
attend. 

The new Meeting-house is situated on Alexander 
street (opposite the Tracy Institute,) in the eastern 
part of the city, between Monroe and East avenues. 
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Persons arriving by New York Central or Erie R. 
R,, can come by horse cars to Powers’ Block (the 
centre of the city), and thence via Alexander street 
cars direct to the house. Strangers who are not 
met at depots, will please go direct to the Meeting- 
house, where some of the committee will be in at- 
tendance. 

It is hoped that Friends will arrive by the 29th 
inst., that all may be provided for before the meet- 
ing opens. 

Board will range from $5 to $10 per week. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Benxsamin WING, 
Davin N. Hotway. 
Rochester, N. Y., 5th mo. 1st, 1873. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


DUTY OF EMPLOYERS TOWARD WORKING MEN, 


[A Friend in England, writing to bis agent 
in this country, in relation to some money ac- 
cruing from the sale of the privilege of sub- 
scription to the new stock of the Pennsylva- 
pia Railroad Company, gives the followin 
directions. The suggestions made are wel 
worthy of the attention of those who have 
influence over large bodies of men, either 
as private employers or in connection with 
corporations.—Eps. ] 

he object of this note is to request thy aid 
in placing this sum at the disposal of the 
Company, for the purpose of their using the 
proceeds (about $300) for distributing copies 
of the Bible or Testament in any parts of 
their line, whether for the use of their work- 
ing people or their passengers. It may be 
that these objects have already claimed the 
full attention which their importance de- 
mands, and if not so I should be very sorry, 
by the suggestion to imply any want of con- 
fidence in the Directors. But from early life 
I have watched with so much interest the 
successful efforts made amongst working peo- 
ple by their employers for their religious 
benefit, that I cannot but believe that similar 
blessings must also attach to companies of 
the magnitude and importance to which the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has arrived, and in- 
deed the query arises whether the same arith- 
metical progression does not obtain in moral 
and religious growth as is known to follow 
the great mechanical works which fill the 
world. 

In our co operative societies in this country, 
2) per cent. of profit is, I_ believe uniformly 
(I know it is in many calles), laid aside for 
educational purposes—and when in Lanca- 
shire, two years ago, I witnessed in one town, 
a Free Library, Lecture Room, Reading- 
room, etc. that would not have disgraced 
any club in the kingdom. In another town, 
Oldham, £5,000 has been spent in providing 
in that wide-spreading place some half dozen 
free reading rooms, coffee rooms, etc. 

If these efforts tend so much to the eleva 
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tion of the intellectual and moral statue of| Cheyennes, is a calamity which we deplore. 


the people, we all know to what higher claims 
the Holy Scriptures aim, as they are accom- 
panied by the precious influence of the Holy 
Spirit in an obedient heart. 





MaryYvitie, Teny., Fourth Mo. 23d, 1873. 


Editors Review:—The undersigned were 
appointed by the East Tennessee Christian 
Association of Friends to prepare and forward 
for publication the reports received at its last 
meeting, the 17th inst. 

The General Agent reported for the quar- 
ter ending with that date, substantially as 
follows : 

Taught in day-school 11 weeks. New 
schools organized 4, three being Bible schools. 
Night sessions of school 20. Number who 
have learned to read during the quarter 96. 
(The word-method is used.) Addresses de- 
livered on temperance, education and Bible 
schools 30. Families visited 154. Gratuit- 
ous medical treatment given to 124 patients. 
Distributed 370 Bibles, Testaments, and 
school-books; 10 dozen slates and a quantity 
of paper, pens and pencils; 200 garments of 
various kinds, 120 pairs of boots and shoes, 
50 pairs of stockings, 23 bats and bonnets, 
196 yards of dry goods for clothing, and ten 
dollars’ worth of breadstuff. 

Received by way of compensation for arti- 
cles distributed, 16 days’ work and two dol- 
larsin money. Also, 30 days’ work put on 
school and meeting houses. A small stock of 
supplies yeton hand. The schools are all in 
& prosperous condition. Parents and chil- 
dren manifest considerable interest in educa. 
tion. Out of 63 children in the valley 
where school is now in session there are 58 
in attendance. There are some young women 
whose out-door labor is much depended on 
for support, who perform their task in the 
field mornings and evenings, and attend 
echool during school hours. 

It is but just to the General Agent to state 
that he has paid out of his own means for 
medicines, etc., to the amount of $40 during 
the quarter. 

From the Treasurer’s report it appears that 
the funds of the Association are about ex- 
hausted. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. Ex.iort, 
Rosa GRINNELL. 





PirtssurG, 4th mo, 23, 1873. 
Esteemed Friend :—I am on a quick return 
trip to Washington, and exceedingly regret 
that I cannot pass a day with you at Yearly 
Meeting and beat your Indian Aid Association. 
could give you interesting details in our 
mutual work, which you need to know. 
Che murder of four surveyors, attributed to 


The Chiefs of the tribe did not participate in 
the deed, and we believe, had no knowledge 
of it. The tribe was demoralized by whis- 
key, through border ranchmeo, buffalo- 
hunting encroachment, and by the killing of 
several of their young men by soldiers near 
Fort Bascom, N. M. The tribe are approach- 
ing the agency, and the chiefs a// are com- 
mitted to peace, and we fear no further trou- 
ble. The Kiowas, Comanches and Cheyennes 
were never before so fully under our control 
as at present. The President and Secretary 
of the Interior are favorable to the release of 
all prisoners, as the Indians have kept their 
pledge made last autumn, but General Sher- 
man is less hopeful. I think by prudent 
management herein we have a bright 
prospect before us. The unfortunate Modoc 
affair will pass away; behind the smoke we 
shall ere long see much for an enlightened 
nation to condemn. On behalf of the poor 
Indian children who have been clothed, and 
their parents whose hearts have been made 
glad and spirits cheered, we thank your As- 
sociation for their deep interest and aid. 
Affectionately, 
Enoca Hoae. 





A PETRIFIED FOREST. 


On the western horizon of the Libyan Des- 
ert, as viewed from the summit of the Great 
Pyramid of Ghizeh, a conical hill stands in 
solitary grandeur, far removed from the route 
of desert travellers. This has long been sup- 
posed to be the ruins of a pyramid, yet no- 
where is it recorded to have been visited by 
any but the Bedouin tribes who pase withia 
a few miles of it, on the old caravan route to 
the Faioom. It is enumerated by Lepsius as 
one of the Pyramids of Egypt, and in a re- 
cent work on the Great Pyramid* it is called 
Dr. Leider’s Pyramid, “ until a better name 
be found for it,” merely from its having been 
pointed out to the author by the late Dr. 
Leider of Cairo, who, however, had never 
visited it. 

Leaving the Pyramids behind, and lighted 
by the clear silvery moonlight, we set out 
into the desert by the caravan route to the 
Faioom, leading up a solitary valley, in the 
rocks of which are cut ancient Egyptian tanks 
and mummy-pits. Presently we turn off from 
the regular track and take our way into the 
unfrequented desert, steering straight west- 
ward for the distant pyramidal hill. The 
sand of the desert is here hard and compact, 
and travelling easy, indeed, with the excep- 
tion of one or twe places, where the sand is 
soft and heavy, a wheeled carriage might 








~® « Life and Work at the Great Pyramid,” by Prof. 
Piazzi Smyth, F.R.S. 
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drive all the way, and to most travellers 
would be much preferable to camel or even 
donkey riding. 

After many hours’ hard riding, we at last 
reach the top of a slight eminence, and across 
the wide valley in front of us is the place of 
our destination. 

These long valleys, or “ wadys,” have much 
of interest about them; throughout may be 
seen the dry watercourses where the rare 
rain-showers carry down the sand into the 
bed, and leave all the little hills and emi- 
nences covered with flints as big as potatoes, 
and with surfaces so brightly polished as to 
give the desert a silvery look by moonlight, 
or by day to cause the appearance of rippled 
water where they reflect the sunlight. The 
zoology and botany, too, of the desert are very 
interesting. There are numbers of the little 
“ jerboa,” a species of rat, with long hind 
legs and long tail with a tuft of hair at its 
end, which hops about like a kangaroo. Now 
and then may be seen a gazelle or two scam- 
pering off at the unusual sight of a caravan. 
A few small birds get a precarious existence, 
and in the sky an eagle or vulture sometimes 
wings its way. The insects are few, and the 
herbage is extremely scant, and it is a mar- 
vel what the animals live on. There are here 


and there in the water-courses small tufts of 
camel-thorn—a little shrub not unlike a 
whin, another with a coral-like growth, and 


now and then a bandful of a tough, wiry sort 
of grass, but what these again subsist on it is 
hard to say, for there is not a shower more 
than once or twice a year, and for nine months 
there is no dew, while the heat of the sand at 
mid-day in summer is over 100 degrees. 

Arrived at our destination before daybreak, 
we dismount from our camels, and while 
the Bedouins are unloading the baggage, we 
hasten as fast as our legs, stiff with camel rid- 
ing, will permit, up the hears of sand and 
flint to the summit of the so-called Pyramid, 
to find on attaining it that it is but the coni- 
eal end of a prism-shaped hill, stretching 
westward, and etanding boldly out of the des- 
ert plain. 

Near the top the rock crops out, and ap- 
pears to be a species of friable sandstone, 
fretted by the weather into curious shapes ; 
but the actual summit is covered with fliots 
and sand, and, what strikes one as being very 
strange, many fragments of petrified wood. 

aking a general survey from this quoin 
of vantage, we choose the best sput to the 
north of the hill to pitch our camp, exposed 
to the slight north wind which blows incessant- 
ly here, and descending its steep sides, at the 
bottom are surprised to find, near the chosen 
spot, three large stone trees lying prostrate on 
the sand. The largest is 51 feet in length 
ani 3 feet 6 inches in diameter at its widest 
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end, and 2 feet at its smallest; they are 
branching exogenous trees, apparently a spe- 
cies of pine, and the one before us has the 
fork of a large branch very complete. 

Wandering on up the wady to the north 
of the hill, named by us “ Kom el Khashob” 
—the hill of woed—we find the whole desert 
littered with fragments of petrified wood, 
from twigs the size of one’s finger to pieces of 
large branches or trunks of trees ; and on the 
flank of the hill to the north are hundreds of 
immense trees, lying half buried in the sand, 
some 70 feet long, and in many instances with 
part of the bark still attached. All of them 
are exogenous trees—no single instance of a 
palm could we discover—and from the ab- 
sence of roots it may be presumed have been 
drifted there by the sea. > > , 

Having secured one or two sketches of the 
hill, and the sun being now near setting, we 
“fold up our tents like the Arabs, and silent- 
ly steal away.” Mounting our camels again, 
and taking a slightly different route on our 
return, we pass some ancient solitary well- 
tombs away in the desert, but without mark 
or hieroglyphic inscription on them. All the 
way we notice fragments of petrified wood, 
and near to the Pyramids extensive beds of 
oyster shells. This forest may almost be said 
to be a continuation—doubtless going much 
further westward than we penetrated—of the 
well-known petrified forest in the Abbasieh 
Desert to the east of Cairo, which extends a 
long way in the direction of Suez, but is in- 
ferior both in extent and in the size and per- 
fectness of the trees to that of the newly-dis- 
covered forest. The formation of the land 
here would lead to the supposition that it has 
been the ancient coast-line, and that the trees 
drifted to where they are now found, and 
were then left in the briny waters of an eva- 
porating sea or salt lake; and as the fibre of 
the wood decayed slowly away, the space of 
each cell has been filled up by the crystalliz- 
ing silica held in solution in the water. 

Since the discovery of this forest it has been 
visited by many Europeans in Cairo, and 
Eoglish travellers, and to geologists especial- 
ly it is well worthy of a visit. It may easily 
be reached from the Great Pyramid either by 
donkey, camel, or horse, and is distant under 
three hours from it—a journey which in the 
winter may with comfort be accomplished 
in one day from Cairo.— Nature. 


OUR FARM PRODUCTS. 


The census of 1870, in the portion devoted 
to agriculture, announces the fact that there 
are 407,785,041 acres of land included in 
farms in the United States, the cash value of 
which is estimated at $9,262,803,861. The 
value of the farm products, implements and 
live stock is stated at $4,309,693,544, and the 
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annual amount of wages paid to farm hands 
at $310 286,285. Of the acreage of the farms 
nearly 189 millions are arable land, which is 
cultivated, and on this land during the cen- 
sus year there were produced 1887 millions 
of bushels of grain. * * The slaughtered 
animals were valued at 399 millions of dol- 
lars, and the orchard and garden products at 
68 millions of dollars. These enormous pro- 
ducts are much more than are necessary for 
our home consumption, and hence we export 
vast quantities of food to all parts of the 
world. 

Great as are these returns, the Superinten- 
dent of the Census thinks they do not come up 
to the real total, as with so large an expanse of 
territory an omission of value in the gross has 
been unavoidable. They give as an index, 
however, of the great future in store for our 
country. Less than one half of the acreage 
of enclosed farms is under cultivation, and as 
the country contains altogether 1942 millions 
of acres, and but 189 millions (less than one- 
tenth the surface) are under cultivation, the 
opportunity for agricultural expansion is evi- 
dent. Three-fourths of the present produc- 
tion of the country is raised on the farms of 
the Mississippi Valley. 
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MEDICAL BECLARATION CONCERNING 
ALCOHOL. 


__1. In view of the alarming prevalence and 
ill-effects of Intemperance, with which none 
are so familiar as members of the medical 
profession, and which have called forth from 
eminent English physicians the voice of 
warning to the people of Great Britain con- 
cerning the use of alcoholic beverages, we, 
the undersigned, members of the medical pro- 
fession of New York and vicinity, unite in 
the declaration that we believe alcohol should 
be classed with other powerful drugs; that 
when prescribed medicinally it should be with 
conscientious caution and a sense of grave re- 
sponsibility. 

2. We are of the opinion that the use of 
alcoholic liquors as a beverage is productive 
of a large ammount of physical disease ; that it 
entails diseased appetites upon offspring ; and 
that it is the cause of a large percentage of 


the crime and pauperism of our cities and 
country. 





















3. We would welcome any judicious and 
effective legislation—State and national— 
which should seek to confine the traffic in 
alcohol to the legitimate purposes of medical 
and other sciences, art, and mechanism. Ed- 
ward Delafield, M. D., President College of 

hysicians and Surgeons, and of Roosevelt 
Hospital ; Willard Parker, M. D., Ex-Presi- 
dent Academy of Medicine; A. Clark, M. D., 
Professor College of Physicians and Surgeons, 




























ance. 
tions, a defiance of that which we believe to 
be right. 
less. It leaves nothing upon which we van 
work ; it indicates radical wrong, radical evil. 
To use a familiar illustration, if my clock 
loses or gains, I can regulate it; the error 
shows no necessary fault in the clock, the 
clock itself may be an excellent one. If I 
lengthen the 


and Senior Physician Bellevue Hospital ; 
and others. 
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From “The Leisure Hour.” 
INSINCERITY IN SPEECH. 
BY HARRY JONES. 
“Every idle word.”—Matt. xii. 36 (part.) 
Insincerity in speech is not a sin of ignor- 
It is a defiance of our own convic- 


Such a course, if pursued, is hope- 


ndulum so much, it will be 
too slow; if I shorten it so much, it will be 
too fast; if I adjust the pendulum correctly, 
the clock will keep good time. But if the 
clock sometimes gains and sometimes loses, 
it is radically bad, and no adjustment of the 
pendulum will make it keep good time. There 
is nothing to work upon; nothing to be done 
short of a recreafion of the instrument itself. 
So when a man is true to his motive, whether 
it result in error or not, he still possesses the 
element of consistency, and is capable of ad- 
justment. The zeal of St. Paul, when touched 
by the finger of God, at his conversion, al- 
tered his going, not his being. His zeal, 
properly adjusted, did good service in the 
Church of Christ. 

But when a man really believes one thing, 
and says or does another, we do not know—- 
no one knows—what to make of him. He 
defies the purposes of God, and the possi- 
bilities of man. Either make the tree good 
and its fruit good, or else make the tree cor- 
rupt and its fruit corrupt. Let the sap flow 
in the stem, and we can graft an apple or a 
pear, as we please. But if the sap be wrong 
— if there be no trustworthy action or life in 
the tree—if there be no vital motion that we 
can rely on, no treatment of the husband- 
man can make anything of it. So when the 
current of a man’s life is not followed by its 
natural fruit, but, seeing good, he puts forth 
wrong, and perceiving what he believes to be 
truth, gives utterance to falsehood, he sins 
against the main sap of life, against the 
stream of his being, against whatever element 
of sincerity he may have. False to his con- 
victions, he is thus, humanly speaking, inac- 
cessible to correction, and retains no excuse 
or plea for forgiveness. He repudiates that 
divine influence, that heaven-sent power, 
which is at least the assurance of recovery 
from error. There is hope of the sincerely 
wrong man; but radical insincerity is the 
most fatal condition of moral life. 

Bordering on this, however, are many 
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lesser lapses and parentheses of purpose in 
which we are temptea to speak idly. I do 
not mean that we are guilty of any grave in- 
tention to deceive others, or to mask our- 
selves, but the tide of purpose seems to be 
slack, and we say what we hardly mean. I 
do not refer to mere talking against time, or 
the filling in of a gap which we want to pase, 
for the sheerest verbiage may have a very 
intelligent purpose in such a case. A man 
sometimes talks for mere lack of purpose, 
from pure weariness of silence, and, judged 
by those wise people who would bave ever 
sentence bristling with sense, or pregnant with 
meaving, such speech is idle. But it is not 
idle in the gravest way ; it is not purposeless. 
If we were never to open our mouths except 
when we had something to say which was ob- 
viously worth listening to, we should be a 
silent and melancholy generation indeed. 
There is much speech which is intended to 
pass in at one ear and out of the other, and 
yet it is not idle in the true sense. It is 
really not purposeless ; it fills a very import- 
ant place in the intercourse of ‘anal 

belongs to the great processes of relaxation, 
and, however superficial it may be, has its 
true connection with the roots of life. 

The Atlantic has its foam as well as its 
great waves. The fluttering leaf of the top- 
most bough belongs to the oak as much as the 
solid timber of the trunk. The gnats which 
dance in the evening sunshine are a part of 
the great Creator's world ; and the shallowest 
rill which trickles over the pebbles is as truly 
fulfilling the great law of gravitation as the 
huge green mass of water which slowly turns 
its mighty bulk over the precipices of Ni- 
agara. 

“ Idle words,” in the true sense of the term, 
are not mere passing prattle. The airiest con- 
versation may belong to human speech as 
truly and bonestly as the gravest sentences 
of the philosopher. It is not really or neces- 
sarily idle. The true poison of idleness or 
emptiness in speech may rather be found in 
those utterances which cost an effort. It is 
exhibited when we take pains to say what we 
think is the “ proper ”’ thing to be said, though 
all the while we are conscious of no desire to 
deliver ourselves. 

Then it would be better to say nothing. Im- 
portant nonsense is the worst kind of nonsense. 
Nothing of the sort is more desolately depresa- 
ing than to hear a man speak simply because he 
thinks he is expected to make a speech. He 
is generally quite mistaken in his estimate of 
the appetite which is felt for his utterances ; 
but be that as it may—for I suppose there 
must be some depraved people who really 
like to bear what has come to acquire the 
name of “speechifying,” or the vice would 
have collapsed for want of support—be that 
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as it may, the real idleness of speech, that 
which comes nearest to fatal insincerity, is 
found in the utterances which cost an effort. 

Say what you think, rather than what you 
imagine other people expect you to say. Or 

if you feel, as we often may, that we bad 
better not, or not then, say what we think, 
say nothing. At any rate, believe that it is 
& genuine promotion of the bealth of society 
to let our words be honestly ours. “Affect no 
sentiments which you do not own. Do not, 
especially in religion, affect feelings which are 
alien to you. It is incalculable what wanton 
harm is done by this. We can see it when a 
man, more honest than others, ventures to put 
some criticism, which has risen in many 
minds, into words ; or, Luther-like, to question 
some empty dictum which has been long 
tacitly permitted to exist. By a touch he 
can thus free many a mind. He simply 
makes bold to open the door and let himself 
out; and lo! he has provided an exit for a 
| grateful stream of prisoners who follow bim, 
and then see that after all they might just as 
well have delivered themselves. 

The real idle words, words, that is, which 
are purposeless in the utterer, and thus mis- 
chievous to him in the utterance, are indeed 
found in the graver uses of speech. And it is 
mainly by these words that we shall be justi- 
fied and condemned. A “pious” sentence 
may be more injurious to a man’s soul than 
an angry one, for the latter bas at least the 
merit of honesty, while the former may be ap 
irreverent and insincere utterance of formal- 
ism, which is the worst kind of burt to our- 
sel ves. 

Words which are excellent in themselves 
are not good in us, unless they come of the 
abundance of the heart. The identity of the 
word with the utterer is emphatic. By thy 
words thou shalt be justified, and by thy 
words thou shalt be condemned. Av speak- 
ing against the grave promptings of the spirit 
of trath within us indicates a radically evil 
condition, so every idle word, every word 
which has no real purpose except to get It- 
self uttered as the correct thing, is arraigned 
before the permanent assize of God’s truth— 
has to be given account of in the day ot 
| judgment. 


HABITS OF THE OPOSSUM. 


We gather from the American Naturali# 
for September, the following interesting par- 
ticulars concerning the habits of the opcssum : 
The animal is widely distributed in the United 
States. It dwells in hollow logs, stumpe, and 
in holes at the roots of trees, does not bur- 
row, but takes possession of holes that it finds 
ready made. Into these it will carry leaves— 
using its tail for the purpose—and provide it- 
self with a comfortable bed, when bad weather 
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threatens. 


very wild. 


short time in any one place. 


———_+- 0 


TREES AND RAIN, 


A correspondent writes thus tothe Bulletin 
of the Torrey Botanical Club: “The infiu- 
ence of trees upon rain and the general mois- 
ture of the atmosphere, which has been much 
discussed of late, receives a strong illustration 
from the Island of Santa Cruz, West Indies. 
A friend who spent the months of February, 
March, and April last, upon this island, in- 
forms me that when he was there twenty 
years ago, the island was a garden of fresh- 
ness, beauty, and fertility. Woods covered 
the hills, trees were everywhere abundant, 
and rains were profuse and frequent. The 
memory of its loveliness called him there at 
the beginning of the present year, when, to 
his astonishment, he found about one-third of 
the island, which is about twenty-five miles 
long, an utter desert. The forests and trees 
generally kad been cut away, rainfalls had 
ceased, and a process of dessication, begin- 
ning at one end of the land, had advanced 
gradually and irresistibly upon the island, 
until for seven miles it is dried and desolate 


as the seashore. Houses and beautiful plan 


tations have been abandoned, and the peo- 
ple watch the advance of desolation, unable 
to arrest it, but knowing almost to a certain- 
ty the time when their own habitations, their 
gardens, and fresh fields, will become a part 
of the waste. The whole island seems doomed 
t> become a desert. ‘The inhabitants believe, 
and my friend confirms their opinion, that 
this sad result is due to the destruction of the 


trees upon the island some years ago.” 


It does not hibernate, but hunts 
its food at all seasons, is slow of foot, and not 
It will eat bacon, dry beef, car- 
rion, any kind of fowl, rabbits, any sort of 
small game, almost all the insects, and fruits 
of every variety, being especially fond of 
muskmelons ; and is eaten in turn by many 
people, the flesh being considered delicious. 
This has a flavor resembling that of the flesh 
of the young hog, but is sweeter and less 
gross. Negroes and others are exceedingly 
fond of it ; dogs, however, hold a very dif- 
ferent opinion, and will sooner starve than 
consume it. The animal is habitually in- 
cautious, and when attacked seems to possess 
little power of resistance; literally suffering 
itself to be eaten alive by the turkey-buz- 
zards, while it lies on its side and protests 
against the proceeding by a succession of 
grunts. Exceedingly tenacious of life, it will 
survive a vigorous crunching by the dogs, 
when it seems as though every bone in its 
body hal been cracked. Although some- 
times found concealed under the floors of 
houses and out-buildings, it refuses to be do 
mesticated, and is believed to dwell but a 


Selected for Friends’ Review. 
LEAFLE&SS TREES. 


“ Leafless and stripped, yet are they whole,— 
They mind me of « Christian soul, 

Whore daily strife is almost o'er, 

Waiting for entrance at the door. 

Greenness and verdure underlies 

What seems so poor to mortal eyes, 

And what they are, or what have been, 

Is nought, if so the sap witbin 

The roots has grounded strong and firm, 

'Gainst autumo blast, or winter storm. 


“How well defined their ontlines lie 
Against the back-ground of the sky? 
And here again a type we see 

Of what a Christian’s course should be— 
Distinet and clear, that all may trace 

His shadow and abiding place. 

Ob! leafless trees, unto my heart 

How sweet the lessons ye impart. 

The fragrance of your early Spring, 
Your Summer days of blossoming, 

The flushing of your Autumn dyes, 
Ne’er brought you quite so near the skies 
As now, when desolate. ye seem 

Against the heaven itself to lean. 

Ob! all our crowns we cast aside, 

All ornaments of human pride, 

And passing underneath the rod, 

Staod naked in the sight of God ; 

Not blasted, only stripped and bare, 
That we may know how weak we are, 


“Oh! leafless trees, your strength renew, 
For all the sunshine covers you ; 

Nought now your symmetry can mar, 

Ye stand before us as ye are, 

Your branches lifted as in prayer, 

As though ye felt your need of care ; 

And from His treasury old and new 

With garments God will dower you ; 

For when the keenest storm-winds blow, 
Your branches shall be wrapt in snow, 
And ye shall stand within His sight, 
Serenely clad in robes of white; 

While even the descending rain 

Shall beat upon you not in vain. 

For what more beautiful can be 

Than wintry frost-work on the tree, 

When cold and rain their work have done? 
All glorious beneath the suo, 

Transparent in the risen light, 

Ye shine een in the Father’s sight. 


‘« Melt, snow, into the hardened bole, 
As melts God’s word into the soul. 

Yet e’en the quickening germs of life 
May sometimes need the pruning-knife, 
For by their fruits alone we see 

The value of the grafted tree, 

As“ by their fruits ” alone ye know 
God’s children in this world below. 


‘“« May seeking souls the lesson take, 

And give u» ali for Christ’s dear sake; 
He asks the blossoms of your Spring, 
First tithe of every offering ; 

Your Summer dey in all its prime, 

The glory of your Autumn time ;— 

For ye must stand beneath His eye. 

Like leafless trees against the eky, 
Disrobed of self, and shorn of pride, 

Your sins laid on the Crucified !” 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgien InrsLLickence.—Advices from Europe are 
to the Sth inst. 

Great Britain.—In the Honse of Commons, on 
the 30th ult., a motion was made that the Govern- 
ment be instructed to purchase the Irish railways, 
but was opposed by Gladstone, who proposed rather 
to help the railways with loans at low interest ; and 
the motion was rejected. The bill for the removal 
of the political disabilities of women was brought up 
for second reading, but was rejected by a vote of 222 
to 155. Onthe 2d inst. a vote was taken on a mo- 
tion which had been made some days previously, 
that before deciding on the further reduction of in- 
direct taxation, the House should demand of the 
Government a declaration of its views respecting the 
adjustment of imperial and local taxation. After 
‘considerable discussion, the motion was lost with- 
out a division. Some debate occurred on the at- 
tempt of a member to take exception to the manner 
of referring to the arbitration of the Emperor of 
Germany the question of the boundary line between 
Vancouver's Isiand and the United States, and to 
the consequent decision of that sovereign. He made 
no motion on the subject, saying, he only wished 
an expression of opinion which might discourage in 
future the making of like concessions. Others 
joined in the attack on the Government, while Glad- 
stone and one of his colleagues defended it, and the 
subject was finally dropped. 

A sharp earthquake shock was reported to have 
been felt at Doncaster in Yorkshire on the 29th ult. 

The Anglo-American, French and Newfoundland 
telegraph cable companies, have agreed on an amal- 
gamation of their interests. The steamer Hibernian 
left London on the 4th inst. to repair the French 
cable. The Great Eastern and Edinburgh are to 
leave the latter part of this month to lay a new cable 


from Valentia, Ireland, te Heart’s Content, New- 


foundland. The Great Eastern will then return to 
repair the broken Anglo-American cable, and the 
Edinbargh will proceed to lay two new cables be- 
tween Placentia in Newfoundland, and Sydney in 
Cape Breton. It is expected that before the lst of 
Ninth month next, four cables will be working 
across the Atlantic, and five across the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. At present, only one Atlantic cable is in 
operation. 


Spars.—It was reported from Madrid on the 5th, 
that there were indications of revolutionary activi- 
ty. The city was placarded with manifestoes urg- 
ing the people to demand the immediaté proclama- 
tion of a federal republic, the abolition of capital 
punishment, the abolition of the State Council, and 
separation of Church and State. No disturbance 
had occurred up to that date. 

Gen, Velarde, commandant in Catalonia, recently 
issued an order directing the inhabitants of the 
country districts subject to depredation and attack 
by tbe Carlists, to abandon their farms, and retire 
into the cities with their provisions. The order 
meets with strong opposition from the people, and 
the Government has been asked to nulliy it, to pre- 
vent any hostile demonstration on the part of the 
peasantry, or at least to remove any cause for such 
movement. 

The American Minister on the 3d inst., formally 
presented to President Figueras and the other mem- 
bers of the Government, the joint resolution of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States, congratalating the Spanish Government and 
people on the passage by the Assembly of the bill 
abolishing slavery in Porto Rico; which was receiv- 
ed with a warm expression of thanks. 

,. Austria.—The loternational Exposition at Vien- 
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na was formally opened on the Ist inst., by the Em- 
peror of Austria, in the presence of several royal 
guests and civic dignitaries, and of an immense 
assemblage. Among the notable features of the 
occasion appear to have been the particular atten- 
tion and prominence given to the members of the 
royal family of Germany who were present, and 
the absence of all military ceremonies. The ar- 
rangement of the exhibition was far from complete. 
The time for the reception of articles has been ex- 
tended to the middle of next month, and large 
quantities of goods are said to be still on the way. 
The American department is especially incomplete, 
the difficulties respecting the Commissioners, lead- 
ing to suspension of the whole corps, having em- 
barrassed and retarded the preparations. Rapid 
progress is reported to have been made in the gen- 
eral arrangement since the opening, and the public 
have been admitted daily, but the weather having 
been rainy, the number of visitors, up to the 5th in- 
stant, was below what had been expected. 


Iraty.—The Chamber of Deputies having voted 
$450,000 for the establishment of an arsenal at Ta- 
ranto, against the remonstrances and representa- 
tions of the Minister of Finance, the whole Ministry 
tendered their resignations. The King at first ac- 
cepted them, but afterward revoked that acc#ptance, 
and desired the Ministers to retain their positions. 
They acceded to this, and the obnoxious bill, it was 
said, would be withdrawn. 


el 
SwitzerLtanp.—* Pere Hyacinthe,” (who has been 
expelled from the priesthood by his superior eccle- 
siastical authorities) performed mass in a private 
building in Geneva, on the 4th inst., in the presence 
of a congregation of 1,200 persons. A decree of 
excommunication bas been pronounced against all 
those who attended the ceremony. 


Russia.—The column of the Ruasian forces march- 
ing against Khiva from Oreoburg is said to be mak- 
ing very slow progress. The Khan is reported to 
have sent ambassadors to the Russian fort at the 
mouth of the river Jaxartes or Sihon, on the sea of 
Aral, with authority to accept any terms which the 
commander of the advancing troops may prescribe. 
Having taken a different route to the fort from that 
of the troops, they did not meet the latter, and it 
was necessary to dispatch messengers to the com- 
mander with the information. It was thought he 
might be overtaken about the Ist inst. 

James L. Orr, U.S. Minister to St. Petersburg, 
died in that city on the Sth inst. He was formerly 
a member of Congress from South Carolina, and 
was Speaker of the House in the 35th Coogress; 
was one of the Commissioners from that State who 
visited Washington in 1860, and after the war of 
the rebellion, was appointed by President Jobnson 
as Provisional Governor of the State. 


Domestic.—The statement of the public debt for 
the Ist inst. showed a total debt, principal and in- 
terest, of $2,258,583,467.21, with $105,094,311.25 
cash in the Treasury, leaving a balance of debt of 
$2,153,489,155.96 ; a decrease in the last month of 
$2,247,485.60. 

A terrible accident occurred at Dixon, IIl., on the 
4th inst. A large number of persons had collected 
upon an iron bridge to witness the performance of the 
rite of baptiem in the river below, when part of the 
bridge suddenly gave way under the weight, throw- 
ing those upon it into the stream, where some were 
also crushed under the ruins. The number killed 
wag vot certainly known; 40 bodies had been re- 
covered up to the evening of the 5th, and several 
more were supposed to be in the river. Of the 2% 
wounded, two had died. 
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REDUCED PRIOES. 

FRESH OOLONG Teas, 70c., 80c., 90c. and $1.00 
per pound. JAPANS, 90c., $1.00, $1.20 and $1.30 
per lb. GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c. , $1. 00, $1.20, $1.30, 
vnd $1.50 per Ib. ROASTED COFFER, 25, 28, 30 
and 35 c. per Ib., always fresh and carefully selected. 

GROUND COFFEE, perfectly pure, warranted free 
from dandelion, chickoree or any other drug or mix- 
ture whatever. 


FINE GOVERNMENT JAVA COFFEE, 


35 cts. per pound, roasted. Five pound packages 
of Tea or Coffee delivered in any part of the city, 
free of charge. 

f@ City and Country Grocers and Dealers in 
Tea will find it to their interest to examine our large 
stock, and obtain a general list of prices. 12 ly 


TAYNE’S BUILDING, 244 -Chestaut St. 


B Oo Oo K s. 

Esenezer. By H. L. Hastings, 30 cts. 

Memoniats or Resecoa Josgs; mailed, $2.00. 

A Lirriz Boox ror Lirriz Forus; 60 cts. ; mailed, 
65 cts. 

A Pisza ror tae Dome Creation ; 60 cts., mailed, 
65 cts. 

Foop ron Youne Apperites ; mailed, 60 ots. 


Bzavrizs or Urns ; plais $1.50 ; gilt edged, mailed, 
$2.00. 


Cuzsrixe Worps vor raz Master’s Worxens ; gilt 
edged, mailed, $1.50 
Heart Lirs. By Theodore L. Cuyler; mailed, 60 


BEAUTIFUL IN ITS CONSTRUCTION. 

NOISELESS IN ITS MOVEMENT. 

COMBINES ALL THE BEST QUALITIES OF 
OTHER MAOHINES. 

IS UNEQUALED IN THE STRENGTH AND DU- 
RABILITY OF ITS WORK. 





The American Sewing Machine Company are sole 
manufacturers of the 


Celebrated Button-Hole and Over-Seam- 
ing Machine. 


Payments received in easy monthly instalments. 

Come and see its beautiful work before purchas ng 
any other. Office and salesrooms 1318 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


_AGENTS Ww ANTED IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 


REASON VERSUS THE SWORD. 
BY J. M. WASHBURN. 


Three points are claimed for this work above any 
other of the kind. First, It is a more thorough dis- 
cussion of, and complete answer to, tbe war argu- 
ments usually drawn from the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures than any other work extant. Secondly, It is 
the only satisfactory answer to the war argument 
usually drawn from the 13th Chap. of Paul to the 
Romans. Thirdly, It is fruitful in suggestions and 
lessons of the government phase of the peace ques- 
tion. 

It forms a bandsome 12mo, of 470 pages. Price $2. 

For sale by all booksellers, and sent prepaid on 
receipt of price by 

G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York. 
W. G. Hussarp, Columbus, Ohio. 
Auice Lewis, 109 N. 10th St., Phila. 

Agents wanted. Liberal terms may be made with 

the proprietor, Ww. G. HUBBARD. 


JOHN BELL, 
NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCER. 
(Successor to the late Wm. Bell.) 


FIRE, LIFE, REAL ESTATE AND GENERAL 
AGENCY. 


Money loaned on First Mortgage and other best 
clase of securities. 


Ox tras Mounram. By M. B. Atkinson ; paper 

cover, mailed, 15 cts. 

Os tHe Movntam ayp oTazR Posms. By M. B. 
Atkinson ; paper cover, mailed, 25 cts. 

Tae Wuear Suear, a suggestive Reader; with an 
introduction by Enoeh Lewis ; mailed, $2.00. 

Osszcr anp Ovrime Treacuine, a Guide Book fo 
Sunday-School Workers. By H. C. McCook 
$1.75 ; mailed, $2.00. 

Waurrtigr’s Porms. Complete, Housebold Edition 
1 vol., 12mo0., $2.00; mailed, $2.20. 


Cup Lirs. Compiled by J. G. Whittier; mailed, 
$3.00 


Lirk Lrnics. By Edward Brown ; $1.25. 


Gumpses sy Sea anp Lanp. By Mary L. Evans; 
$1.00. 


For sale by ALICE LEWIS, 
109 N. Tenth St., Phila. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 
Removed from No. 716 Spring Garden Street 


To 537 FRANKLIN 8T., AB. SPRING GARDEN, 
where she still continues ber business. 


Orrice :—S. E. Corner MAIN and FIFTH Streets, 
Richmond, Indiana. 27-2m 





OLIVER W. COGGSHALL. JOBEPH DICKINSON. 


LOAN AGENOY. 


Money is in demand here, at 10 per cent. nett, our 


legal rate of interest, on first- class mortgage secu- 
tity. ‘ Richmond, Indiana. 
Correspondence invited. 


POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1873. 


COGGSHALL & DICKINSON. Containing times of holding Yearly and Quarterly 

Meetings, also Meetings for Sufferings or Represen- 
ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON. tative Meetings in America. Price 50 cents per 
Friends’ Bonnets on hand and made to order. dozen. For sale by Wm. Wood & Co., 27 Great 


Jones Street, New York, and by A. Lewis, at Office 
420 NOBLE STREET, PHILA. of Friends Review. 
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@FURNITURE AND BEDDING. 

Those who are about to supply themselves with 
Furniture or Bedding, for city or country. will do 
well to call at CLARK'S, No. 11 N. ELEVENTH 
Street, above Market, where they can obtain the best 
quality of Feather Beds, Bolste rs, and Pillows, Curled 
Horse Hair Mattresses, the best quality Spriog Mat- 
tresses, Husk Mattresses, with hair or cotton top, 
Plain Husk Mattresses and Straw Palliasses. Every 
article warranted pure and sweet. The Woven Wire 
Mattress, Elliptic Spring Bed, Spring Bottom Cots 
and Iron Bedsteads, Suites of Walout and Cott: age 
Furniture, Windsor and Cane Seat Chairs and Rock- 


ers, Marseilles © ounterpanes, Down Comfortables 
and Blankets. 36-9t 


1033 WALL PAPERS AND 1033 
CAMBRIC 
WINDOW SHADES. 


FINEST GOODS. PRICES LOW. 


N. B.—No cords to the Patent Balance Spring 
Window Shade Rollers. JOHNSTON’S DEPOT, 
1033 Spring Garden Street. 


THE “NEW” 


WHEELER & WILSON 


SEWING 


MACHINE. 
Peterson & 


GEN’L AGENTS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


And all Cities and Towns in Eastera 
Pa., Southern N. J., Del, and M4. 


EDWARD H. CLOUD, 
CoONVEYANCER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


“ney carefally invested in Mortgages. Convey- 
a Dig promptly ai and neatly done. 14, 6m 


S MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER. 
PLAIN BONNET MAEER, 
545 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADA, 
Ready made Bonnets on hand. 
-3m 


A. K. PARRY, 
No. 612 SPRING GARDEN STREET. 


»siery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarns, Silk 
and Cotton Blonds, also Book Muslin for Friend’s 
Caps and Handkerchiefs. 33-3m 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE. 
SPECIAL NOTICE 


Just received a large stock ot plain silks, ribbons 
and plain goods. Milliners and the general trade 
supplied at a very low figure. Orders promptly at- 
tended to at H. HAUSER’S, 

140 Third Avenue, N. Y. City. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 
™ Late Cutter and Foreman for CHAS. C. JACKSON 
deceased, bas removed to 104 N. 6th St, above Arch, 
where he will be pleased to see the patrons of the 
old establishment. 22-3m 
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FOR SALE, 

The recectly granted Patent Right of a Washing Ma- 
chine, made on a principle entirely new ; simple in 
its construction, practical and easy in its operation 
It is believed that an energetic person with some 
capital can make this a great success, where al! 
others have failed. Address, E. P., 713 Wallace 
Street, Phila. 


W. H. HARRISON & BRO. 


Manufacturers of 


Grates, Furnaces & Ranges. 


LOW & RAISED GRATES A SPECIALTY. 
No. 1435 Chestnut St., Philada. 


38-ly 


“NOTICE TO FRIENDS. 


Realizing the need in this part of the Town of 4 
place where FRIENDS can be accommoda- 
ted with a full line of 


PLAIN GOODS, 


We have laid in, and offer for their inspection & 
TOCK of 
FINE MADONNAS. 
BROWN ALPACAS and MOHAIRS, 
NEAPOLITAN SILKS, 
SILE-WARP HIMAYLAS 
MOTTLED MOHMAIRS 
MELANGES, 


and 
a variety of other neat and desirable Fabrics. 


Thibet, Blanket, Cbina-Sitk and other 
SHAWIS. 
BOOK MUSLINS and HDKFS., §c. §¢ 
We would also call attention to our LARGE and 
WELL-ASSORTED STOCK of 
GENERAL DRY GOODS. 
Customers can rely upon polite attention and 
GOOD GOODS, 
pap” AT THE LOWEST PRICES.-@a 


JOSEPH H. THORNLEY, 
N. E. cor. 8th and Spring Garden sts, 
Philadelphra 


| MOREENS FOR SKIRTS, $¢., §¢ 


| (Established, 1853.) 
THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD. 
A RECORD OF 
Facts, Narrating the Hardships, Hair-breadth 
Escapes and Death Struggles of the 


Slaves in their Efforts for 
Freedom. 


BY WILLIAM STILL. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION 


Bound in Fine English Cloth, extra, gilt 
“ Paneled Style, ere Micdubdeccss sss 5 00 
“ Sheep, Library Style... eis © 
“ Half Turkey Morocco... . 6 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED 
LIBERAL TERMS OFFERED. 
WILLIAM STILL, Author and Publisher 
No. 244 S. 12th St. Philada. 





